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in which they lived: no man, and especially no lawyer,
can practically advance beyond the rules and usages of
his own generation. " I am not," said my father, in
one of his numerous letters to Lord Weymouth, " I am
not gifted with intuition.''* Let it, then, ever be borne in
mind, that, in Sir Elijah's day, the spirit which has ani-
mated our eminent law-reformers lay dormant. The
English community at large, and the great body of our
statesmen, politicians, and writers, seemed to think not
only that our laws were good, but that they could
scarcely be improved. Only a few years before my
father's departure for India, Blackstone had published
his popular and captivating book of " Commentaries on
the Laws of England/' and his optimism became an all-
prevailing feeling, more and more closing the eyes and
hearts of men to the necessity of any change. Whatever
novelties were then introduced in our criminal code, were
not, it must be allowed, on the side of mercy to the
criminal. Perhaps there never was a time when a belief
in the efficacy of capital punishments was more uni-
versal than during the first thirty years of the reign of
George III.
We are now startled -at reading the calendars, and
the dreadful lists of executions, often amounting, at the
Old Bailey, to twelve or fifteen, or even more, at a time;
but if we refer to the newspapers, monthly magazines,
and Annual Registers of the period, there is nothing to
denote any doubt as to the wholesome repressing effects
of these periodical slaughters.
The writers of the day occasionally make some com-
mon-place remarks about the awfulness of the scene,
but they never hint that the criminals did not deserve
that extreme punishment, or that that extreme punish-
ment was failing to produce the contemplated diminu-
tion of crime. The ideas that began to be so ably and
energetically expressed by Sir Samuel Romilly in 1809
and 1810, had no place either in the hearts of the
English people, or in the heads of those who governed
them, thirty-five years before. The law in cases of
Forgery was administered with unvarying and unmiti-
gated severity; that crime, in particular, was considered
of all" the most dangerous in a commercial country," *f
* See Btt&mBeatary Reports.        f Bos-well's Life of Johnson,